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Famous Men 


by Famous 


Authors 


Bless the black-out for the chances it - you to read the 
books you might otherwise miss. Here is a series of 
biographies which give you, in the words of noted writers, 
the salient life story. Each is a work of importance, done by 
an author in complete rt, with his subject. For 
example, Stephen Leacock, leading North American humorist 
of the 20th century, writes on Mark Twain, leading North 
American humorist of the 19th century. 


A POSTCARD to Nelson, Dept. A.E., 35 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C.4, will bring you an attractive coloured list of all thirty 
titles in Nelson's Short Biographies. 
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CASANOVA MOZART 
by Bonamy Dobrée by Sacheverell Sitwell 
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by Rebecca West by Eric Linklater 


Each 1/6 net from all bookshops 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


Restrained Optimism 

OTHING on the Home Front has been more encouraging than 

the rapid adjustment of adult education to the difficult conditions 
of war time. Many pages of this issue of Adult Education are taken up 
by the progress-bulletins of the various providing bodies, and all these 
reports make reassuring reading. It is too soon to prophesy how the 
work will be affected by the black-out and the spiritual maladies 
which breed from boredom and depression; but it is clear that, so far, 
people are not being kept at home by the curfew. We are all becoming 
troglodytes with torches; and although there are dangers in going about 
at night, most students seem willing to risk being run down on the 
dark streets or twisting an ankle on the side walk. So long as the war 
retains its present character and continues to be an erosion of the spirit 
rather than a devastation of our cities, adult education may even do 
more than hold its own. 

There are already signs that people are feeling a need for serious 
pleasures as well as flippant pleasures, and if adult education, especially 
on its lower levels, rises to the opportunity it may win battalions of 
useful new recruits. 


Behind the Sandbags 
A.R.P. regulations are so exacting in some places that they seemed 
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likely, at one time, to discourage the organization of classes. Some of 
theanomalies they create are particularly galling. There is in London, 
for instance, a brand new Literary Institute, equipped for the whole 
range of educational and social facilities which adult education needs. 
If 1,200 people were on the premises at any one time there would be 
abundant elbow-room and breathing-space for all of them. But A.R.P. 
forbids the number to exceed 300. A cable’s-length away is a super- 
cinema which is allowed to accommodate 2,000 patrons at a time. 
Several London Institutes have been partly occupied by A.R.P. units, 
and both parties are making the best of it. Several groups of Auxiliary 
Firemen are actually being allowed to attend special classes in their 
‘stand-by’ periods—and other experiments of the same kind are being 
planned. 

The only ‘incident’ so far reported between the rival occupants of 
the L.C.C. Institutes is the story of an indignant fire-chief who dis- 
covered that a Drama Group had borrowed several dozen of his sand- 
bags to make a realistic rampart for their rehearsal of Drinkwater’s 
play about the Siege of Troy. 


A New Drive in Informal Activities 

The well-established types of formal adult education are likely to 
thrive during the war. They planned ahead, and they have come to 
satisfactory terms, in the matter of grants, with the Board of Education. 
The prospects of those auxiliaries which have joined adult education in 
the last few years—and which have sometimes not had a very cordial 
reception—are more doubtful. There have grown up in Great Britain 
a series of outer rings of interest round the hard core of ‘literary’ adult 
education: the drama-groups, the music groups, the art and handicraft 
groups. One of the bodies which has done most to develop this type of 
cultural interest is the National Council of Social Service. Much, but by 
no means all, of its success has been in the work-starved regions of 
South Wales and North-East England. It began by providing the un- 
employed with canteens and games rooms; but from those elementary 
facilities it has developed a most impressive type of cultural education. 
It has organized thousands of men and women into choirs and dramatic 
companies; it has shown miners, for instance, that they may possess a 
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creative skill with their hands which compensates them for the skill 
which coal-cutting machines have taken from them. 

It is in this field of cultural recreation that striking advances might 
be made in war-time. Whole communities have been shifted from the 
allurements of the big cities into the country districts. Some have 
gone voluntarily, to be out of harm’s way; others have been sent there 
by big commercial organizations or government departments, to be 
able to conduct their usual business duties undisturbed. Among these 
shifted populations are many who, deprived of so many of their 
urban recreations, are likely to turn to cultural activity. 

Discussions have already taken place at the Institute between 
members who have a special interest and experience in this type of 
work. Whether anything will come of these discussions it is yet too 
soon to say. What can be said is that anyone who has a first-hand 
knowledge of the work of such bodies as the National Council of 
Social Service, the Women’s Institutes, the Rural Music Schools and 
so on is persuaded that, if adequately sustained, they could effectively 
contribute to the war-time solution of the leisure problem. The next 
issue of Adult Education will report the outcome of these discussions. 


War-Time Publicity for Adult Education 

Since the war began Adult Education has had little reason to complain 
of being forgotten by the press or the wireless. It has been given re- 
peated and abundant publicity; not least in the national newspapers. 
For a few days there seemed an embarrassing likelihood that the 
Ministry of Information was going to take up the duty of putting 
adult education across, but after one or two well-meant efforts to do so 
the Ministry wisely decided to leave the movement alone. One of the 
earliest of the B.B.C.’s 9.15 Talks was given to the topic of ‘Education 
in War-time’—a talk entrusted, by the way, to the Secretary of this 
Institute; and the Announcements Bulletins gave a generous ration of 
time to details about adult education. Among many other similar 
indications that adult education is recognized as an indispensable civic 
Service in war-time is the fact that the London newspaper, The Star, 
has devoted two special articles to it since the war began. The Man- 
chester Guardian has been as valiant as ever in giving prominent space 
to cultural activities. 
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The Institute has been asked to provide, for translation into foreign 
languages, wireless scripts about all aspects of educational progress 
—or lack of it—in war-time. 


An Appeal for News 

This journal will print, each quarter, all the information it can get 
about developments in adult education, and it will record difficulties 
and failures as well as progress and triumphant improvization. But 
the value of this quarterly bulletin will largely depend upon the extent 
to which members of the Institute send in accounts of what is hap- 
pening in their particular part of the field. We therefore urge our 
members to let us have particulars, even in the scantiest outline, of any 
event or experiment which deserves to be recorded. 


The Institute’s Memorandum to Members 

The Council of the Institute met soon after war was declared, 
and came to decisions which, embodied in a memorandum, have been 
circulated to every member of the Institute. Those decisions have been 
cordially welcomed by the surprisingly large number of correspondents 
who have written to comment upon them. Every single activity in 
which the Institute was engaged in peace-time is continuing. Some 
items in our programme are being increased in scope—notably the 
, Art for the People’ Scheme, of which a topical account appears else- 
where in this issue. 

One special war-time activity which was announced in our Memor- 
andum to Members was the Institute’s resolve to undertake ‘watch-dog’ 
functions. One correspondent takes that picturesque phrase to mean 
that we are proposing to watch over the providing bodies. We hasten to 
disclaim any such megalomaniac purpose. Our notion of a watch-dog 
is that of a creature who is alert to detect anything which is not as it 
should be, and who warns those whose business it is to put things 
right. The big providing-bodies are obviously able to look after their 
own interests. Yet an extra look-out is not without its value even to 
them. And in this capacity the Institute has already done some useful 
and unobtrusive war-time jobs. Meanwhile there are many lesser 
providing-agencies in this movement, which lack not only adequate 
coordinating facilities but which also lack the recognition, financial and 
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moral, they have earned. These too, the Institute, is attempting to 
serve. None of the providing bodies, great or small, needs help from 
outside its own membership in order to plan its policy, draft its 
treaties, and so on. But the war, no less than the peace, is proving that 
there is room for a body which will undertake the duties set out in the 
Institute’s last Annual Report and in its recent Memorandum to 
Members. The Institute, so long as it retains its present constitution, 
will continue in war-time to tackle such jobs as conducting special 
inquiries, planning experiments in provision, serving as a bureau of 
information, convening conferences and making available its editorial, 
advisory and administrative services to those bodies and interests 
which find an increasing use for them. Beyond that circle of activities 
it has neither the mandate nor the inclination to go; and within that 
circle it seems likely to retain in war-time the support it has enjoyed 
in the last few years of peace. 


Off Drury Lane 


N November 14, Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 

Gallery, gave a wireless talk about one of the Institute’s most 
successful enterprises—the ‘Art for the People’ Scheme. The promin- 
ence given to his broadcast—it was the 9.15 “Tonight’s Talk’—was an 
encouraging tribute to the Institute’s part in the counter-attack against 
cultural restrictions in war-time. This was the third occasion on 
which the B.B.C. has given its backing to ‘Art for the People’, for pre- 
vious talks on the scheme have been given by Professor Constable and 
W. E. Williams. Sir Kenneth Clark’s talk can fairly be regarded as the 
final seal upon an activity which has won the most striking support and 
approval during the last five years. 

On the following day, November 15, Sir Kenneth Clark opened the 
first of the Institute’s war-time exhibitions: a venture which had been 
planned and assembled in the record time of fourteen days. The place 
of exhibition was the brand-new L.C.C. City Literary Institute: a 
handsome building planted near the notorious stews of Seven Dials, 
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in a mouldy little street which runs off Drury Lane. The City Literary 
Institute was designed for a student-membership of 8,000 men and 
women, and it is a model of that college-club combination which to 
many of us seems the ideal form of organization for adult education. 
Incidentally, it is self-governing to a degree which even the most 
exacting Voluntary Body should approve. 

The large and representative audience which gathered for the 
opening of the Exhibition was warm in its approval of the British 
Institute’s policy in putting on these Exhibitions in war-time, and it 
endorsed Sir Kenneth Clark’s opinion that no city stood in greater need 
of cultural facilities just now than the City which has been deprived 
of its national art collections for the duration. The ‘Art for the People’ 
Scheme has always had an excellent ‘press’. This London show got 
first-rate notices. Eric Newton in the Sunday Times, Charles Mariott in 
The Times, Jan Gordon in the Observer, Herbert Read in the Listener, 
Raymond Mortimer in the New Statesman, Lionel Hale in the News- 
Chronicle were among the critics who gave the warmest praise to the 
show, while several national newspapers carried news-stories and 
feature articles. 

The volume and quality of this publicity has secured the attendance 
of large audiences at the Exhibition. Most of the visitors belong to 
London, but many have come from far afield to see this attractive 
collection of 130 modern English and French paintings. Many visitors 
have been so engrossed by the pictures that thev have come again and 
again; two of the most resolute habitués are an old metal-worker and a 
taximan who is himself a painter. A Wireless Listening Group has 
been started at the Exhibition to hear and discuss the B.B.C. Monday 
evening talks on “The Artist in the Witness Box’. Many parties of 
school-children, Training College students, A.R.P. workers and 
R.A.F. units have visited the Exhibition, and the Institute’s resident 
guide-lecturers have been busy for many hours a day. Their function, 
as usual, is not to ‘lecture’ visitors, but to answer awkward questions 
and to provoke argument; and one sign of the success of this Exhibition 
is the animated discussion which takes place almost all day long before 
certain of the Stanley Spencers, the Dufys, and other ‘test-pictures’. 
Even the most violent partisans have commented upon the admirable 
‘balance’ of the exhibits: and Mrs. Cora Gordon, who selected and 
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hung the pictures, has abundantly deserved the praise which her choice 
and arrangement have evoked. As usual at these Exhibitions public 
lectures have been given once a week by eminent art-critics. 

A special tribute is due to the dozens of owners who have lent 
pictures for this Exhibition. They were all aware that no insurance 
company would even quote for war risk, but not one of the lenders 
was intimidated by that warning. Their readiness to assist this scheme 
may be illustrated by the letter which one of them sent to the Institute 
It ran: ‘Last year I lent you a dozen pictures. If you have the courage to 
arrange exhibitions in war-time, you shall have three dozen pictures’. 
Another lender wrote: ‘I begin to understand why a society so 
modestly equipped and financed as yours should secure such wide- 
spread attention for its work. You are quick off the mark’. 

After Christmas this Exhibition is, if we can afford it, to go to the 
East End. Meanwhile there come to the Institute—especially from re- 
ception areas—urgent requests to provide similar exhibitions as soon 
as possible. In peace-time the Institute has been running three or four 
of these ‘Art for the People’ Exhibitions every spring. Next year it will 
probably arrange not less than a dozen. Its resources for the job are so 
far hopelessly inadequate but the arrangements are going forward in the 
belief that the funds will be forthcoming in the nick of time. So far the 
brunt of the expense has been met from a special fund put at the In- 
stitute’s disposal by the York Trust, but already there are reasonable 
hopes that new money will become available for the work. 

One feature of this London Exhibition confirms an impression 
which all the previous exhibitions have revealed. Of the many 
thousands who come to see the pictures, many hundreds return again 
and again, and in that process of re-visitation they manage to re- 
adjust many of their first impressions. A casual once-over cannot pro- 
duce judgments of any value; and those who come back again and 
again have told our observers some striking stories of the reconsidera- 
tions and re-valuations to which they have been led by this process. 
It is this kind of testimony which has set the Institute planning the 
obvious provision—namely an Art Centre which would organize a 
‘graded’ series of exhibitions month by month, and would thus provide 
the opportunity for protracted ‘exposure’ to paintings. Exhibitions of 
that kind, staffed by the tactful and considerate ‘guides’, might give 
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multitudes the opportunity they now lack in attempting to arrive at 
judgments about art—and that is the chance to look at a picture 
twenty times inste.u of once. The emotional reaction to a painting is 
one thing: the consideration of a painting is another. It is this oppor- 
tunity for consideration and second thought which an Art Centre 
could provide. 

Meanwhile, for the sixth year, ‘Art for the People’ continues. Its 
further progress will be recorded in the March issue of this journal. 


UNPROFESSIONAL PAINTING 


The Institute announces that, early in 1940, it will have 
available for loan an 


EXHIBITION OF UNPROFESSIONAL PAINTING 


This consists of original work done by adult students in 
non-vocational courses run by Educational Settlements, 
W.E.A., Unemployed Clubs, and so on. The Exhibition 
* — will include a strong representation of the work done by 
the famous Ashington W.E.A. class, whose paintings have 
been televised from the B.B.C. by the Secretary of the 
Institute and photographs of which have appeared on 
several occasions in The Listener. The collection has been 
assembled on behalf of the Institute by Mr. G. A. Stevens. 

This Exhibition, like the Institute’s two Loan Exhibi- 
tions of Reproductions of famous paintings, is available 
on loan to any educational organization for the mere cost 
of carriage. 

Inquiries should be made to the British Institute of Adult 
Education, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


— 


Searchlight on Democracy 
JOHN GRIERSON 


WRITE this from Canada and Canada is a good country in which 

to study the terms of democracy. Here you have a people strung 
out along three thousand miles of railroad. In the middle, between 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, there is a sort of no man’s land. It is not like 
the States. It has no Middle West, no meeting place between people of 
the West and East. 

The physical distances are so great that they place a heavy burden 
on the processes of democracy. People cannot come very easily 
together to discuss things. National committees can meet only rarely. 
If a committee decision is to be carried out, the gap between the 
decision and the action is accentuated by the sheer difficulty of mileage. 

I cite this case of Canada, because it demonstrates how much the 
democratic way of discussing things and doing things depends on a 
quick and living system of communications. In Canada the difficult 
problem of yesterday is being liquidated to some extent under one’s 
eyes. The new factor which has come into the situation is the airplane; 
and airplanes are meaning more to Canada than to any country I can 
think of. This country of many days’ journeys is being concertinaed 
dramatically. People are getting together more quickly. National dis- 
cussion is becoming easier to arrange. Understanding between isolated 
localities and centres of opinion is becoming a simpler matter than it 
was yesterday. The tempo of consequent action which is the bugbear 
of the democratic method must inevitably become faster. 

In one way or another this problem of communications is vital to 
every democratic society. Getting together is important. Getting our 
ideas together is important. Enlivening our sentiments in common is 
important. Getting our action going in unison is important. Once good 
feelings and good ideas move like wildfire across the democratic sky, 
we are half way towards building a community worth living in. 

In this respect we depend more deeply on our system of com- 
munications than do the authoritarian states. It is true that the dictator 
needs his radio. The word from on high must be heard by all. The 
rhetorical moment must be enjoyed en masse. The band must beat out 
its rhythm across the entire domain. But the subtler and higher forms 
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of communication are less necessary. It is not so vital to spread ideas or 
to spread initiative. It is not so vital to put upon the individual citizen 
the responsibility of taste and good feeling and judgment. In a demo- 
cracy it is vital, and this responsibility for spreading good feelings and 
taste and judgment is the whole responsibility of a democratic educa- 
tion. 

Your dictator with a wave of the hand can clear a slum or rebuild a 
town—-and this is always an attractive prospect to people who want 
slums cleared and towns rebuilt. But the communication of dictator- 
ship is of orders given and of organization set in motion. Our demo- 
cratic interest in communications is very different. It is integral to the 
democratic idea that constructive action shall bubble up all over the 
place. Initiative must be not only central but local. By the mere 
acceptance of democracy we have taken upon ourselves the privilege 
and the duty of individual citizenship, and we must organize all 
communications which will serve to maintain it. 

I know the waving hand of the dictator can more spectacularly clear 
the slum, if—and who can ensure it?—it is disposed to clear the slum. 
I know that efficiency is attractive and the beat of feet marching in 
unison is a remarkable source of persuasion. I know, too, that when, 
in the democratic way, we leave so much initiative to the individual and 
the locality, the result is sometimes only too local. Local taste may be 
terrible to the metropolitan zsthete. The perfectly sound scientist will 
be challenged by rustic pigheadedness. But what we lose perhaps in 
efficiency and taste—and it is just possible that the dictator may bea 
man of taste—what we lose with our shabby local methods, we gain in 
spirit. It may be poor but it is our own. 

The moment we accept this decision a great obligation is laid upon 
education in a democracy. It must perfect its system of communica- 
tions so that individuals and localities may draw from the deepest 
sources of inspiration. It must create a flow of initiative and ideas which, 
while maintaining the vitality of democracy, will help it to challenge 
authoritarian standards of quality and efficiency. This is a tall order but 
I can see no way out of it. In the first place it means the reorientation 
of our education policy and a conception of education as an active con- 
structive system in the maintenance of democracy. The detached view 
will no longer serve. Either education is for democracy and against 
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authoritarianism, or it is for authoritarianism. The day of standing aside 
is over, because the issue has become too vital. It is from now on an 
instrument of state with a part to play in fulfilling the democratic idea. 
It has the job of relating the individual to the responsibilities of that 
idea. 

I think that all of us realize to-day that we have in the past laid too 
much emphasis on the individual as individual. We have geared our 
educational processes to the person in private rather than to the person 
in public. Haunting our minds and our policies has been the concept 
of a leisure time education and not of a working citizen education. 
Our ideal has been the cultured individual, the gentleman in a library. 
We have made much of accurate information and the somewhat ques- 
tionable efficacy of deductive logic. We have held before us the ideal of 
a rational citizenship, where the individual, like a lone ranger on a 
detached horizon, makes a cold judgment on the facts. We have pic- 
tured our educated man as someone with a knowledge of the classics 
and capable of polite conversation on literature and the arts. Inspired 
by these thoughts we have proudly introduced our working man to 
Plato and the philosophies. I have seen some of that myself. I have 
gone through the farce of teaching 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream to 
evening school brush workers, and Plato to tired labourers. It was a 
pretty conceit, but we have, I think, all come to appreciate how 
detached from reality such an outlook on education is. 

This education is like a rose without a smell. It misses the essence 
of common thinking and common doing. It lacks integral contact with 
the living processes of citizenship. It approaches the labourer—and I 
can only think of it as a highly insulting approach—with the inten- 
tion of improving him and of shaping him in an image which could 
never be his reality. He may be a swell labourer and a fine man. He 
will at best be but a poor gent in a library—and who wants to be that 
anyway? It is an anemic conception. It lacks what seems to me respect 
for the labourer as such and for the man that is in him, and for the part 
he can play in his own community. It does not create an image in his 
mind of what he himself, on his own doorstep, and out of his own 
rich human character, could do and enjoy within the community. It is 
education with its roots in the air. 

On the other hand if education is to be an active instrument of the 
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democratic idea, it must first be socialized. By that I mean that it must 
at every turn take hold of its réle as a social instrument. It is one of the 
remarkable revolutions of our time how all branches of human thought 
and activity are coming to appreciate their active relation to social 
forces. The scientist has come out of his cell. Each branch of science is 
losing the atmosphere of mere scholastic inquiry and academic dis- 
cipline. It has become just one other aspect of the pursuit of human 
well-being. You see, particularly, how science is lending its aid to 
housing and health, and establishing new measurements of well-being 
by which the individuals must live. You see the same revolution in 
medicine, in the overnight change from curative to preventative 
health services. You see it in the new conception of living architecture, 
in which architecture is no longer a matter of mere building but a 
creative process of community planning, in which the scientist, the 
doctor, the builder, the transport expert, the psychologist, the teacher 
and the public administrator are partners in a joint enterprise. 
Education has been as conscious as any other field of the need for a 
new social outlook. But it has tended to be borne down by its own 
traditional emphasis on knowledge and books. Out in Kent where I 
practise some part of my citizenship, we spend a vast sum (I think itis 
£50,000) running books out from Maidstone to our hamlets. But 
certainly, in my own village, it is not books we talk about and not 
bdoks we want. We are all farmers and that is our principal world of 
discourse. We are interested in the things of the land and in every 
species of new magic which affects the land. What we most want to 
know is what they are doing at East Malling and Wye and other re- 
search stations. We want a more living discourse than books. We want 
for example a picture service through the winter nights which will 
show us what others are doing, and what the scientists have to tell us, 
and which will give us an opportunity for discussion and argument. 
But somehow or other that would not quite be education, and there is 
no £50,000 for the information we need. Even in Kent where we are 
educationally progressive, the burden of the books is still upon us. 
How then are we to twist the outlook of education so that it will 
become a more real power in the maintenance of democracy? I was 
discussing this with my friend, George Ferguson, the editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, and one of Canada’s most stalwart champions of 
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the democratic idea. He said that the only thing you have to set against 
the spectacular appeal of the totalitarian state is the spectacle of liberty. 
I think the idea is worth examining. Looking back on our own docu- 
mentary films, I know I have tried to do something of this sort in every 
film with which I have been concerned. I have asked the directors to 
call down a cinematic blessing on the fact that people in our world are 
so beautifully out of step. I have asked them to express the beauty that 
goes with the tatterdemalion good humour of a London bank holiday. 
We have in our own fashion and in a hundred ways described these 
manifestations of the human spirit which are not mobilized, not regi- 
mented, not dictated from without. We like, in our group, to quote the 
story of the fine housing estate which the beautiful zsthete of an archi- 
tect designed, for it shows much of what we in our documentary films 
have tried to say. This architect had his design so sweetly planned that 
it was already decided in the blueprint which tenants were to have blue 
curtains and which tenants were to have brown. Only one thing came 
unstuck and that was the tenants. They said Hell, they would submit 
to having baths and one thing and another, but curtains were private 
and they would do what they pleased with them. The architect said 
all right, but no lace. And the tenants said Hell again, if we like lace 
we will have lace. And that’s the way it turned out. When the curtains 
went up they were every colour of the rainbow and a good few were 
lace. And the pleasure of the event was that the moment they did go up, 
the beautiful design of the architect got what it most needed. It came 
alive. 

One would expect the democratic educational system to preach just 
such liberty and keep the zsthetes and other superior people in their 
places. I hope that as we blueprint for the community life, we will 
realize, the specialists among us, that we are specialists for and on behalf 
of people and not specialists from without. I hope that we shall, at all 
costs, see to it that people have the full freedom of their initiative and 
judgment and have the power to invest whatever is done with their 
own rich notion of life. In that sense, education has a great deal to do 
with the expression and maintenance of liberty. 

It is the same thing when your educational system gives voice to 
the notion of fraternity and equality. In the democratic definition of 
these things, nothing very definite or spectacular can be said about 
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either. Our conceptions of fraternity and equality are essentially 
undemonstrative. When you think of it, the dictator states do a 
magnificent job in presenting their own brand of fraternity. They have 
their comrade-in-arms gambit. They have the spectacle of men joining 
together in the religious brotherhood of the blood. Their fraternity is 
expressed in exciting forms like parades, flags and mutual salutes. One 
does not wonder if it seems to fill a gap and meet a need for recogniz- 
able comradeship which our own system lacks. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the democratic idea must shrink a little from the outstretched 
hand, the hearty backslap, or any such form of mania. I suspect, too, 
that the ‘comrade’ business or any other species of demonstrative boy- 
scoutiness, makes the simple democrat slightly sick. I like to think that 
in our presentation of the democratic idea we will know how to 
present fraternity, and a common feeling for one’s neighbour, with a 
degree of diffidence. But it puts a heavy burden on democratic state- 
ment when the very essence of it is that it should not be melodramatic 
and should nct be spectacular. 

We are faced indeed with a very difficult problem. It means that 
people must be taught to appreciate that being together, talking 
together, living together and working together, in common un- 
demonstrative harmony, is the whole of fraternity. It means that we 
must praise and encourage every little grouping of common spirits 
who ride their bicycles out into the country, or hike across the downs, 
or meet in the local to organize a cricket team or hoist a pint. It means 
that we are concerned with a multitude of ordinary things and that the 
very secret of them is their ordinariness. We are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that if such simple human elements are to be made the basis 
of loyalty, then we must learn to make a drama and a poetry from 
simple things. 

As in the case of liberty and fraternity, so with equality. One drives 
on inevitably to the conception that we cannot present a rich inter- 
pretation of democratic virtues except we produce a poetry and a 
drama of ordinary things. The spectacular appeal, the organized 
uplifting emotion which the totalitarian system provides in its educa- 
tion could, I believe, be matched and could be matched to-morrow if 
the writers and the poets and the picture men among us would seize 
upon the more intimate and human terms of our society. 
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Our searchlight on democracy will in the end turn out to be just 
such a quiet soft light as we peculiarly possess in Britain, under which 
little things are rounded in velvet and look big. 

As I review the special problems of education to-day, I find myself 
involuntarily altering many of the literary measurements which I was 
taught. I find myself laying less emphasis on the Renaissance and on 
the great expression of the human spirit which it fired. I find myself 
drawing a distinction which is not in the copy books, between the 
court tradition of English literature and the common or garden ex- 
pression which is at all times bound up with villages and music halls. 
I find myself less interested at the moment in Milton and Shakespeare 
than in Crabbe and Burns. To use Gogarty’s word, the graphiti of the 
people were never more important than now. It seems to me that the 
emotional and spiritual maintenasuce of democracy depends on an 
absolute acceptance of the idea that a man is a man for a’ that; and that 
the most important poetry or beauty in the end is that which bubbles 
traditionally—and not always academically—out of crdinary people. 
It will mean a widening of our educational view in half a dozen classes 
of the curriculum. It will mean that the pictures of Jimmy Cagney will 
jostle for attention in the presence of Shakespeare himself, and that 
when Cézanne is being discussed, the beauties of public house art will 
not be forgotten. If any complain of the vulgarity of the project I can 
only answer that the vulgarization of education is in the logic of our 
time and that it will bring with it—this outlook on the actual—a deep 
inspiration that we need. 

I began by saying that democratic education needed its own vital 
system of communications—its own system of wildfire across the sky. 
I have tried to suggest that the wildfire we need will not, by the very 
nature of democracy, be that spectacular answer to the authoritarian 
challenge which people to-day are asking for. Our searchlight on 
democracy, I have suggested, will be a quiet and intimate light as befits 
the idea we serve, though it will make up in its width of sympathy and 
in the far reaching subtlety of its detail, what it lacks in emphasis. 

But how is our system of education to bring this art of democracy 
into being? It calls obviously for a change of outlook and of heart, 
involving the newspaper story, the poster, the radio and the terms of 


instruction as well as the more permanent arts of poetry, drama and 
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picture. How can we establish this change of outlook and of heart 
which will give a true and moving picture of our democracy? 

You cannot go out in cold blood to create such a new appreciation 
of the ordinary. Art does not happen like that. It is not taken by assault. 
It is a better rule to say that art comes as a by-product of the more 
pedestrian task. I think the way and the means become apparent when 
you look closely into the more specific problems of democratic educa- 
tion. In solving each problem as it comes up, I think that you will find 
that you are involved willy nilly in the creation of an art and that the 
solution of each problem will be a contribution to the spectacle you are 
asking. 

Let me distinguish the principal problems of education in a demo- 
cracy. Firstly, you must inspire interest in the community life. 
Secondly, by creating warm sentiments in regard to one or other aspect 
of the community life, you will inspire that initiative which is the heart 
and soul of the democratic idea. Thirdly, you must help in creating 
common standards of community thinking and community doing, if 
democracy is to be not only spirited but fine. Firstly: Interest. 
Secondly: The participation which emanates from interest. Thirdiy: 
Standards of judgment. 

Look at what they involve. If you are to create interest in the com- 
munity life, you are face to face with the Herculean task of articulating 
this monstrous new metropolitan world which we have built for our- 
selves. You must bring it alive, so that people will live intimately in it 
and will make an art of life from it. And you cannot do it by informa- 
tion alone or analysis alone—for the life escapes. You can only do it in 
those dramatic terms which present the life of the thing and the pur- 
poses of the thing and make intimacy possible. The radio, the picture, 
the poster and the story are the more obvious instruments in your 
hands, and art has become inevitably half of your teaching. 

Let me be specific. You will not succeed in bringing things alive in a 
general spate of new enthusiasm. Things do not happen that way 
either; vague enthusiasms of art and good will are not the best of guides. 
As educationalists, you are concerned at every point with specific areas 
of interest. The child has to be prepared for citizenship in field or town. 
The world which has to be brought alive to him will, if you are wise, 
have a good deal to do with that field or that town, and only later with 
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those wider perspectives of citizenship which reach out from it. The 
citizen, similarly, has his factory, his union, his family, his neigh- 
bours, his traditions, his news, his hobbies, his specialized 
worlds of discourse, his movies, his pub, his relationship with taxes 
and votes and other aspects of local or national government. Perhaps 
he even has his church. These are the terms of his life and in each and 
every aspect of it his understanding is not so great that it cannot be 
greater or his harmony so assured that it cannot be brighter. At a 
hundred points education can touch the quick of his life and light the 
way for him. It may excite him a bit more about his neighbourhood. 
It may encourage him in his skills—as I keep asking the Kent County 
Council to encourage me in my strawberry-growing. It may, in 
general, make his world a more exciting place than it is. 

But again and again you will find yourself concerned with a dramatic 
or living process rather than a pedagogic or merely informational one. 
And I am thinking not only of the power of the movie and the news- 
paper. I am thinking of arts as separate as private discussion and child 
welfare; gardening and sport and music hall. These and a thousand 
more represent openings for your imagination as educationalists; for 
they are the opportunity and the substance of the work you must 
finally do. All are media of communication and a way to the art and 
spectacle of democracy. 

In my own field of documentary film-making this is the one thought 
and inspiration on which we operate, and I am not sure we may not 
have done just enough in ten years to prove its truth. We have been 
concerned with those very problems of bringing specific fields of 
modern activity alive to the citizen. We have worked in a dozen very 
different areas, and made a first tentative shot at picturing the worlds of 
communication and science, public administration and social welfare. 
We have followed along the perspective of modern life and sought to 
find themes which gave a new significance to the terms of ordinary 
living. Sometimes we have approached the task on a journalistic level 
or poetic level or analytical level or more dramatic level, but always 
we have been concerned to bridge a gap between the citizen and the 
world about him, and always we have been concerned to find a degree 
of beauty in the process and make our own contribution to the spec- 
tacle of democracy at work. It can be done and it can be done more 
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widely: and all the thousand arts of human discussion and intercourse 
have their own special contribution to make. 

I shall dismiss the creation of initiative by simply repeating that if 
you crystallize sentiments you establish will power; if you create 
interest, you inevitably inspire initiative. 

It is in the third field—the communication of standards—that 
education can find its other great opportunities for presenting a living 
expression of democracy. 

When we were considering the creation of interest, we were in- 
volved at every point in bridging gaps between the citizen and his 
community. This is a general process. All of us need in general to 
know and feel intimately how the world we live in gets along. But 
there is also a specialized process, for all of us have specialized interests. 
We need to equip ourselves better in terms of our agriculture, our care 
of children, our educational activity and so forth. There are in fact a 
thousand other gaps to bridge between, shall we say, the farmer and 
the research station, between the citizen and better practice. Our 
system of communications must provide for a rich flow of living 
records from which each of us, in our own separate interest, learn 
what the other fellow is doing and are thereby enabled to pull up our 
own standards. Leeds, they tell me, is away ahead in certain aspects of 
housing, with special arrangements for old people and for people dis- 
posed to tuberculosis. Leeds, in that case, is an important growing 
point of housing initiative: and it would be good for every municipality 
to have the sight of it in their eyes. Kensal House in London repre- 
sents a vital experiment and achievement in community living. Here 
again, a living record of it will brace the spirit of similar experimenters 
elsewhere. We arrive inevitably at the thought that propaganda or 
education in a democracy must operate on a large number of specialized 
levels, and indeed should be deliberately organized on a large number 
of levels. There must, of course, be a general spate of information and 
uplift, affecting the minds of general audiences. And you have the 
film and the radio organized for that purpose. But I like to think that 
those of us who are interested in special aspects of the community life 
will develop our own systems of communications and that film and 
radio and other media of vital communication will do much for us. 

When you see this from the international view-point, you will 
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realize how much these specialized services could mean to international 
understanding and to the expression of the democratic idea. Wandering 
about the world, one finds that while countries differ in their expression 
and in their local idioms, they are in one respect identical. We are all 
divided into groups of specialized interests and we are all at bottom 
interested in the same things. There are the same essential groups 
elsewhere. Here is a group interested in town planning, or in agri- 
culture, or in safety in mines, or in stamp collecting. Whatever the 
different language they speak, they speak the common language of 
town planning, agriculture, safety in mines, and stamp collecting. In 
that sense one never thinks of Geneva as representing the real inter- 
nationalism. The real internationalism is in the manias we share with 
each other. 

How great is the opportunity this provides for the creation of the 
democratic picture! Two or three years ago Basil Wright and I sug- 
gested a scheme to the International Labour Office. We said in effect: 
‘Why do you not create a great international interflow of living docu- 
ments, by which specialized groups will speak to their brethren in the 
fifty countries that come within your system? You are anxious to raise 
the common standard of industrial welfare. Why do you not use the 
film to do it? If France has the best system of safety in mines, let other 
countries have the benefit of this example. If New Zealand is a great 
pioneer of ante-natal care, let other countries see the record of its 
achievement.’ 

I hope the I.L.O. will do something about that, but I would not 
simply leave it to the I.L.O. Our own country is now engaged in far- 
reaching efforts of education and propaganda. We are talking a great 
deal to-day about the projection of Britain. I say frankly that I do not 
think anyone in high quarters has seriously thought about how it 
should be performed in a truly democratic way, or has seen the 
enormous advantage in international communication which the demo- 
cratic idea gives us. In Whitehall there is to-day no philosophy of 
propaganda and certainly none that is recognizably democratic as dis- 
tinct from authoritarian. There is the same exhausting effort to look 
spectacular. There is the same noise. I am sorry to say there is the same 
tendency toward romancing. Yet I believe that democratic education 
and democratic propaganda is an easy matter and indeed far easier than 
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the authoritarian type, if those principles I have laid down are grasped. 
It will be done not by searchlight but in the quiet light of ordinary 
humanism. Speaking intimately and quietly about real things and real 
people will be more spectacular in the end than spectacle itself. And in 
the ordinary process of creating our democratic system of com- 
munications, in bridging the gaps between the citizen and community, 
citizen and specialist, specialist and specialist, we shall find that we have 
in the ordinary course of honest endeavour made the picture of demo- 
cracy we are seeking. And we shall have made it not only national, but 
international too. 


Standards of Taste in Reading 
L. GEOFFREY MARSH 


HE questions of how much leisure time is devoted to reading, 

whether the reading periods are short or long spells, the group- 
ing of different types of reading matter, and the time of day or night 
when the reading occurs all seem to have a direct bearing upon one 
significant fact which is that the vast majority of adult readers have 
no ordinary standards of literary taste and never read a serious book 
seriously. 

,About a hundred years ago Cobbett said that when people were 
taught to read they would cease to think. And in an age when there is 
so much talk of democracy, when the public are assailed by political 
half-truths and clap-trap that conceal material facts it is infinitely 
harder for people to form opinions on facts outside their own cog- 
nisance. It is so much easier to fall into line with established opinions 
than to run counter to them and the vast majority of readers are con- 
tent to devour the material given to them without stopping to make 
the most elementary critical examination of fact, form or style. 

Investigations conducted with adult students at Marylebone Literary 
Institute reveal that the fundamental standards on which any critical 
approach should be made have never been formed. Among certain 
students the fallacious belief still obtains that the instructor merely 
passes on standards of taste to his pupils by telling them what kinds 
of writing are most worthy of appreciation. The students tested were 
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drawn from various occupations and for the purpose of this article it 
will suffice to show the written answers of three students which 
typify the kind of reaction obtained when a critical approach is asked 
for. Allowance of course, should be made for deficiencies in expression, 
the main thing being the substance of the criticism made when a 
student is asked to think seriously about the words he sees before him. 
The exercise set was to read the following passages carefully and 
then give a reasoned opinion on them: 
1. Aden! ... A sun-baked, crumbling heap of yellow mud with a 
blue, burnt sky overhead. Seen from the deck of a P. & O. liner, 
the sight is not inspiring. The glare, the sand, and an occasional 
scattered palm enhance its decaying loneliness. A lost corner of the 
East, where men may go and be forgotten, while women dry their 
tears and let their hearts crumble away as does the yellow rock 
under the sun. Everything goes to sand, and in these parts men 
and women decay quicker than the earth itself. 


2. Malta lay before us in the morning sunlight, a khaki coloured 
hump in the sea. Nowhere was a tree visible, and the little villages, 
dotted with great frequency over the undulating monotony ofthe 
landscape had the sharpness and unnatural clarity of models in an 
architect’s office. I saw through glasses the white town of Valetta 
and the domes of baroque churches; then, as we slowly approached 
the harbour, I could hear the solemn ‘din-din-din’ of church bells, 
which, from Malta eastward, are deeper and more gong-like than 
the bells of the West. 


3- Beyond Preston, in a flat and characterless countryside, all the 
roads suddenly become very straight and wide, and display large 
cheerfully vulgar advertisements. That is because they, like you, 
are going to Blackpool. Even if you did not intend to go to Black- 
pool, once you had got beyond Preston you would have to go 
there. These roads would suck you into Blackpool. That is what 
they are there for. There is no escape. Blackpool has a comparatively 
long season, but it does not include November. It starts at Easter 
and then goes through to October, reaching its height in July and 
August. For a week or so about Christmas the hotels and larger 
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boarding houses are full and noisy again. But November is dead 
out of season. The great roaring spangled beast is hibernating. I 
came into the town near the South shore, where the amusement part, 
with its terrifying giant coasters and other fantastic idiocies, was 
submitting silently to the wind and the rain. As I intended to put 
up for the night at the other end of the town, I sent the car and my 
luggage along the length of promenade ahead of me and got out and 
walked. I realized then that no genuine fresh air had come my way 
for days. I had been living on stuff that had been used over and over 
again, thick warmed-up trash. Here there was air. It blew in great 
salty gusts. Within five minutes I felt half drunk. I was sober 
enough, however, to notice that Blackpool was deserted or asleep. 
Its bravery was very tawdry after being neglected only a week or 
two in that Atlantic weather. They had all gone, the fiddlers, for- 
tune-tellers, pierrots, cheapjacks, waiters and sellers of peppermint 
and pineapple rock. Nobody was demonstrating, with voice, piano 
and saxophone, the ‘Season’s Hot Successes’. Nobody was cooking 
or enjoying or touting for those ‘Nice hot dinners’. There was, in 
short, nothing hot left. 


The opinions of the three students were: 
A. I like the first passage best because it conveys to me a clearer 
» picture. It is more general and abstract than the other passages, 
there being too many details in the second passage and the third 
lacks unity. How true it is that men and women decay in such a 
place as Aden! I think the last passage is badly written; particu- 
larly the sentence ‘I sent the car... and walked.’ 


B. I do not like the third passage—the writer jumps from one thing 
to another, and the sentences are jerky. The first is good, but the 
second is better. I particularly like the imagery of ‘Models in an 
architect’s office’. It seems to me that the first two passages are 
well thought out, but the writer of the third has rambled on 
anyhow. 


C. I know Blackpool well, and I thoroughly appreciate what is 
said in the third passage about Blackpool out of season. But for 
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good English I like the first which is leisurely and dignified. 
Romantic is perhaps the best word to describe the first. The writer 
of the last passage repeats ‘I’ too often, and sometimes he uses 
‘slangy’ expressions like ‘dead out of season’. I also dislike the 
word ‘stuff’. I do not like ‘Models in an architect’s office’ in 
number two. 


The students should have noticed that the writers of two and three 
have their eyes on the object. Number three is describing something 
actually witnessed—-‘I came into the town near the South shore.’ 
Similarly number two ‘I saw through glasses’. But number one is 
impersonal. Student A writes that this passage is more abstract and 
general as if this were a merit and not a fault. Although Aden is 
mentioned it might equally well be any other Eastern port since there 
is nothing to stamp the place as Aden in particular and we are told 
nothing except what is familiar to nearly everyone. In general students 
A, B and C, have been carried away by exoticism and cheap sentiment. 
To say that in these parts men and women decay quicker than the 
earth itself, if it is meant as a figure of speech, is nonsense. Bodies 
decay quicker than the earth everywhere. If Student A preferred the 
first passage because he recognized how true it is that men and women 
decay in such a place as Aden, then he should ask himself whether 
he prefers to read a book which tells him what he already knows, to a 
book which tells him what he does not already know. 

The writer of number two makes no attempt to capture your vote by 
sentimentalizing. He tells you accurately and neatly what he sees and 
hears. The first writer might never have seen Aden, but the second 
undoubtedly saw Malta. 

The writer of the third passage has suffered severe criticism from 
all students, chiefly, an account of his style. He takes you by the arm, 
as it were, and leads you into Blackpool. Now Blackpool, if you like 
is vulgar, but that is no reason why a passage describing Blackpool 
should be inferior, from a literary point of view, to a passage describ- 
ing say, Niagara Falls. The writer has not, in the words of Student B, 
‘rambled on anyhow’. The passage is a clear piece of writing starting 
from the entry into Blackpool and reaching its climax in the half sad 
clipped résumé, “There was, in short, nothing hot left’. About these 
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words hangs a powerful suggestion of things not mentioned, a quality 
vaguely but satisfactorily expressed by ‘atmosphere’. Student C is 
fault finding when he says he dislikes ‘dead out of season’ and ‘stuff’. 
Let us see what might have been said for ‘dead out of season’. 

1. November is far out of season. 

2. The season had long since gone by November. 

3. By November the season is right out. 

The peculiar idiomatic distinctness of the phrase used makes it the 
only possible expression. As to the offending ‘I’, since the events 
happened to the writer himself there is no alternative but to use the 
pronoun. 

Student C should have read the following advice given by the poet 
Alexander Pope: 


Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where Nature moves and rapture warms the mind. 


The standards of taste necessary for a prolonged reasoning examin- 
ation of texts are based more on sound common sense rather than on 
any rules of English composition. To the present writer it seems that 
the craze for desultory reading is the main cause of haphazard thinking. 
In some cases our tests have shown that adult students have taken four 
or five hours to examine critically a passage of three hundred words 
forming part of a book they had read in little over the same time. 


Adult Education for the Fighting Forces 


EFORE the war broke out schemes were being prepared to 

provide militiamen with further education during their period of 
service. The Board of Education had invited the University Extra- 
Mural Departments to take the initiative in setting up area committees 
to plan this new service; and these area committees were to include 
representatives of the various providing bodies—L.E.A.s, University 
Extra-Mural Departments, Y.M.C.A., W.E.A., and Educational 
Settlements Association. In some areas the preparations were well 
advanced by the end of August, but on the outbreak of war the project 
was suspended. During the last few weeks, however, some of the 
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providing bodies have been pressing for the revival of the idea, and it 
is likely that this new drive will produce desirable results. 


A Manchester Scheme 

One of the areas where the pre-war preparations were well advanced 
was the Western Command. A panel of voluntary lecturers had been 
enrolled from the staff of Manchester University and a list of lectures 
arranged. These arrangements were held up on the declaration of 
war; but a month later the Director of Education for Manchester was 
approached by the military authorities in Manchester with a request for 
help in the provision of lectures. The Director of Education com- 
municated with the Extra-Mural Director of the University and 
between them they set out to provide weekly lectures in two Man- 
chester centres, the Education Committee arranging them one week 
and the Extra-Mural Department arranging them the next. The first 
series included lectures on Geography, the Colonies, Agriculture, 
Music, Parliament, Ancient Greece, Dickens and Iceland. Similar 
courses are now being developed at other military depots in the 
region round Manchester. 


Area Committees 

Meanwhile, the ‘pre-war’ plan is being revived on a new basis. Thus, 
the Western Command has approached the Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool and Birmingham with a request to resume the kind of 
schemes which had been contemplated for the militia. Area Com- 
mittees are being formed in these three areas, on the basis of repre- 
sentation of the providing bodies, and it is expected that similar 
Area Committees will be established in the territories of the other 
Home Commands. No decision has yet been announced about the 
financing of this work. While there has been no difficulty, in Man- 
chester, in arranging a limited number of lectures on a voluntary basis, 
a really big scheme would be difficult, without payment of fees, even if 
they had to be on a scale rather lower than that in use for the Univer- 
sities’ Extra-Mural work. 


Types of Provision 
The programmes will not, in the Manchester Area—and presumably 
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elsewhere, too—be limited to single lectures. Single lectures are easier 
to organize, they are very useful in themselves, and for many of the 
men they may be the most suitable type of provision. But short 
courses are likely to be attempted so far as military necessities permit. 
It is already apparent, from experience in Lancashire, that in some 
centres there is a demand for instruction of the ‘evening institute’ type 
rather than the extra-mural or W.E.A type: e.g., courses in modern 
languages; and Area Committees will no doubt keep in mind the 
necessity for meeting these different demands. 


Voluntary Attendance 

One important principle has been applied in all the Manchester 
courves: that attendance at the lectures should be absolutely voluntary. 
On this point Mr. R. D. Waller (the University Extra-Mural Director 
at Marchester) writes: ““We consider it important that attendance at 
the lectures should be entirely voluntary and that no conditions what- 
ever should be imposed upon their subject-matter. At the same time 
we recognize that there would be no sense in demanding for such 
work the complete freedom in the expression of opinion which we 
must demand in adult educational work in other times and places. 
There are obviously some subjects, or rather some attitudes, which 
would only make difficulties for responsible officers and which might 
jeopardize the entire scheme. There is obviously need for common- 
sense and discretion on the part of lecturers. 


The Army Co-operates 

‘In the small local scheme which we have so far been running we 
have had the most friendly help from the army authorities. They not 
only do their best to make our lecturers feel welcome, but they have 
been providing transport, picking the lecturer up at the University and 
taking him to his home after the lecture. The vehicle used for this 
purpose is sometimes an army truck, sometimes a laundry van, but 
whatever it is, it is a most welcome help in the black-out and no doubt 
helps to prevent any of our lecturers being shot by the sentries. 

’The Manchester Education Offices have been very helpful over this 
local scheme. They have seconded one of their younger officials part- 
time for this work, and he has been very active in interviewing com- 
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manding officers and making arrangements on the spot. In this area 
all concerned are most anxious to collaborate. The Y.M.C.A. is 
willing to help in any way possible, whether by offering the use of their 
rooms or huts or by helping to interest the men in what is being 


offered.’ 


Another Bulletin in March 

In the March number of Adult Education there will be more 
information about the progress of these educational schemes for the 
Services. A welcome initiative was being displayed even before this 
‘pre-war’ project was revived. W.E.A. Branches, for instance, in 
centres where there are army camps, have been recruiting soldiers to 
their classes. These local spontaneous efforts are a welcome augury 
of the support which will be forthcoming for the ‘rationalized’ schemes 
which are now being prepared by the many Area Committees already 
in existence. 


The First Months: the W.E.A. carries on 
H. C. SHEARMAN 
Education Officer of the Workers’ Educational Association 


F it is true that, as the writer of a special article in the Manchester 

Guardian puts it, ‘nearly all of the city’s cultural activities came to a 
standstill with the outbreak of war,’ and that, while there were good 
reasons to discourage the gathering of large assemblies, some societies 
nevertheless ‘abandoned their programmes without compelling 
cause’, Manchester was certainly not an isolated case. The writer 
excepts the W.E.A., and, indeed, in September The Guardian had 
already reported that ‘the Manchester branch has decided to continue 
its programme without alteration’. This example of steadiness in 
crisis was repeated in all Districts. Mr. Joad has recently remarked in 
the Star that for him the first break in the ‘cultural black-out’ was the 
receipt of a circular from the London District Secretary, and has told 
how, on September 6th, the Central London Branch met to arrange its 
winter programme, At the Central Office we had a steady stream of 
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local press cuttings, as usual, during September, and ‘No mental black- 
out—W.E.A. carries on’ was a typical headline. Gradually branches 
straightened out their difficulties, found new meeting places, planned 
new experiments. Eventually the Board of Education was able to issue 
the long-awaited details of its modified regulations, and by mid- 
November Mr. Kenneth Lindsay could tell the House of Commons 
that he understood the enrolment for W.E.A. classes was about 70 
per cent—a remarkable evidence, he added, that the desire for serious 
study existed at a time like the present. 

Actually this was a cautious estimate. By October 21st 2,179 classes 
were reported, compared with last year’s total of 3,100. But many 
classes had been delayed and the comparison is misleading because 
a certain number of classes always begin after Christmas; and, while 
figures for enrolment are not available, the evidence points, on the 
whole, to larger attendances than formerly. 

Two things were mainly responsible for the fact that the W.E.A. 
got off the mark so well as it did. One was the fact that the crisis tiad 
been anticipated and the decision to ‘carry on’ taken in advance. The 
other was the nature of W.E.A. organization, by which classes are 
brought into being and sustained by branches, actuated by a sense of 
purpose too deep to permit of their regarding their work as con- 
ceivably a matter of fiddling among the flames. On one point the 
Dispricts are in agreement: where there was a W.E.A. branch the work 
went on; indeed here and there a weak branch was galvanized into 
unwonted activity. Where, on the other hand, as sometimes happens, a 
class existed with no supporting organization, weaknesses appeared. 
In one case, however, such a tutorial class, finding the University 
office ‘evacuated’ and contacts missing, formed itself into a branch 
early in September and set to work. 

Already in the Munich crisis it had been apparent that the Disaicts 
would rise to an emergency. In the months that followed negotiations 
took place between the W.E.A., the Universities and the Board of 
Education, in the course of which a memorandum was drafted indica- 
ting the intentions of the responsible bodies in case of war. They pro- 
posed: (i) to carry on, as far as possible, the ordinary classes; (ii) to 
attempt more informal types of work where disorganization might 
make this the only possible course; (iii) to ensure that educational 
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provision was available for all those who might be expected to desire 
it in a time of uncertainty and movements of population, when it was 
probable that only the adult education bodies could meet these needs— 
though it was hoped that local Education Authorities would be willing 
to give them support. 

A few sentences from the memorandum will show how far, as early 
as last March, the precise difficulties—and opportunities—likely to be 
met with had been foreseen: ‘If adult education is a necessity for 
democracy, it cannot be less of a necessity when democracy is fighting 
for its existence. Moreover, the same principles will undoubtedly 
apply in war-time as in peace, and perhaps even to an increased 
degree, namely that men and women will have confidence in adult 
education, at any rate in so far as it deals with the profounder questions 
of social, political, and international life, only in so far as they feel 
that it is disinterested and independent, and sensitive to their own 
needs and strivings. Moreover, it is to be expected that the demand for 
studies related to these questions will be increased’ ... “We must 
expect, therefore, that there would be great scope for the work of 
adult education bodies in war-time. It is, however, obvious that they 
must be prepared to adapt their methods to an unfamiliar and unstable 
situation. The conditions of defence, such as darkened streets and 
buildings, the dispersal of the population, as well as the active occu- 
pation of civilians in defence work, and the claims of war-time in- 
dustry, would be such that the carrying on of the ordinary range of 
classes under the Regulations, without modification, would be diffi- 
cult.’ 

The Board of Education was sympathetic, and their helpfulness and 
consideration call for acknowledgment. Though it was not possible 
to issue the revised regulations until November, the knowledge that 
adjustments were being made was a great help to the organizers in 
their difficult task. For, though in some cases the attendances have in 
fact increased, even remarkably, the registers have inevitably been 
affected—by evacuation, enlistment, the claims of A.R.P. and similar 
duties, overtime, and other factors. In one second year shift class at 
Sheffield no less than ten students became ineffective because of over- 
time. This particular problem has been solved in some places by 
arranging meetings at week-ends, though this is, of course, not 
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everywhere feasible. Again, there are compensations; and the vigorous 
recruiting activity of a branch officer from the Midlands, transferred 
to Portsmouth on war work, strengthened, with six new students, a 
shaky class which had been badly hit by overtime. 

The most serious difficulties have concerned meeting places and the 
supply (and transport) of tutors. Schools have often not been avail- 
able; or they have not been ‘blacked out’. Thus classes had to be trans- 
ferred elsewhere—in some cases, to private houses; and W.E.A. 
branch and class secretaries, each with his own personal war-worries, 
and often himself handicapped by overtime, spent hours in the then 
unfamiliar darkened streets seeking for new accommodation. This 
particular difficulty was responsible for many classes making a late 
start. The question of transport was also a difficulty. In rural areas, 
particularly, a car is the only means of getting the chosen tutor to the 
meeting place, and the administration of petrol rationing varied 
considerably from one area to another. Re-arrangement of tutors has 
been a way out, of course, in some cases, but in others it was simply 
a case of ‘more petrol or no class’. One tutor-organizer who had just 
been appointed to break fresh ground in the most rural of English 
counties, wrote that he was ‘negotiating for petrol and meanwhile 
using a bicycle’, but this could obviously only be a temporary measure. 
In a more compact, industrial area, the District Secretary writes: ‘One 
of our tutors leaves home on a push-bike every Monday morning and 
returns on Saturday; travelling discomforts are being borne very 
cheerfully.’ As the winter advances, however, there is every reason 
for welcoming the fact that W.E.A. work has now been recognized 
as worthy of special consideration from the rationing officers. The 
question of travelling also affected the students. Late trams were can- 
celled, for instance. The darkened streets seem to have been much 
less of a deterrent than might have been expected. 

Considerable anxiety was caused in some areas by the attitude of 
Local Education Authorities. Many were sympathetic and found time, 
amidst their own difficulties, to listen to and approve the plans of 
W.E.A. Districts. Some, however, seem to have assumed straight 
away that all types of evening education would close down and made 
no exceptions. (Indeed, in Scotland, where the classes are directly 
dependent on L.E.A.s, the proportion of classes commenced in 
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October to last year’s total was as low as 45 per cent.) We had, there- 
fore, reason to be grateful for the 3oard of Education’s Circular 1478, 
with its emphasis on social and educational—and not merely tech- 
nical—evening education. Even the Universities, in one or two cases, 
hesitated, and reduced their extra-mural staffs. 

Surveying the reports received, certain facts emerge quite clearly. 
Such falling off as there is, is in most cases only apparent and is rapidly 
being made good. Thus there was a later start in some of the London 
classes, due to a Government ban, at first general, and'then affecting the 
central area where so many classes normally meet. In the South- 
Eastern and South-Western Districts, both combining dockyard 
centres and rural areas, there was at first a sharp set-back, but there are 
signs of recovery. On the other hand, five Midland Districts had, by 
the end of October, over 80 per cent of last year’s total class programme; 
one of these—the West Midland—was already 6 per cent above last 
year’s number of classes, and North Staffs is now in the same position; 
while the Western District had more classes than at this time last year. 

The second noticeable feature is the strength of the Tutorial classes. 
Apart from two districts where the figures were not precisely classified 
but where the position was apparently not dissimilar, the tutorial 
classes in being at the end of October were 87 per cent of last year’s 
total; and this includes London where the factors mentioned above, 
and the evacuation of civil servants and others (which was met by 
amalgamating classes) reduced the total to 57 per cent. As might be 
expected, in the two Yorkshire districts the tutorial classes were 100 
per cent. Thus the foundation of the Adult Education movement con- 
tinues to be the student who is keen enough to undertake a continuous 
course of study. Indeed the strength of the movement on its traditional 
lines is a particularly striking fact. District executives have met in two 
cases with 13 out of 16 and 17 out of 18 present; so have District 
Councils. Zhe Highway came out as usual. One-day and week-end 
schools have been held—the latter in spite of difficult problems of 
accommodation; it was in Yorkshire that a week-end school ‘heard a 
lecture on America, adjourned to hear war declared, and then resumed 
the discussion’; at Derby a one-day school on the Spens Report, with 
Films, arranged before the war, went forward as planned with 85 
attending, and a week-end school was devoted to ‘Issues of Peace and 
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War’. And Branches have in many cases shown both determination 
and imagination. The latter quality is revealed in some of the folders 
published to advertise classes—under such titles as ‘Brighten your 
dark evenings’, and with such a slogan as—‘Your interest, your 
intelligence, your influence can bring a lasting peace’—and in such a 
device as the ‘convoy system’ by which the Lincoln branch overcame 
the difficulties of dark streets for nervous and handicapped students. 
The proof of determination is to be found in the work achieved: its 
suitable expression could be cited from numerous sources, of which 
the circular issued by the Wakefield branch may serve as an example— 
‘Whilst the outbreak of war cuts across all that the W.E.A. has worked 
and hoped for, there seems to be no reason why we should not con- 
tinue doing our job of work. Rather should we accept it as an addi- 
tional incentive to hold fast to our belief in the freedom of thought and 
spirit and of all that is best in the voluntary association of which we 
are a part.’ 

Public lectures have been arranged as usual, to supplement class 
activities. At Norwich and Stoke these are announced for Saturday 
afternoons as “W.E.A. Saturdays’; at Chelmsford the W.E.A. and the 
F.O.R. collaborating in a series of lectures on “The Foundations of 
Peace’. Such subjects as ‘Federal Union’, “Trade Unionism in War- 
Times,’ or ‘How to pay for the War’ are typical. W.E.A. Debating 
Clubs and Dramatic and Literary Societies, even rambles (in Novem- 
ber!) are being carried on as usual. New schemes are being devised 
—such as a ‘News of the Week’ group at Lincoln and at Southampton. 

Special efforts have been made by branches to make evacuated 
mothers, teachers, and others feel at home. Here is a letter in the 
Ipswich Star, from the W.E.A. social secretary, inviting ‘evacuated 
mothers to come along with their children’ to the afternoon social 
meetings arranged by the Branch; here again is a notice of a class 
specially provided for evacuated civil servants in the West of England. 
Some branches are bringing ‘evacuees’ on to their committees to colla- 
borate in organizing an educational and social service for the town or 
village folk and the visitors. And classes and lectures provided for 
foreign refugees—especially Czech—should also be mentioned. 

Another special service which it has been possible to render is to 
troops and civil defence workers. It must be recognized that in the 
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W.E.A., with its decentralized organization, there is scope for every 
variety of voluntary initiative, and this has not been lacking. In the 
Northern District a number of branches were already, in October, 
inviting the troops to class meetings, arranging Sunday evening 
concerts and cinema shows, helping to establish Mayors’ Clubs, and 
to arrange lectures and study groups in them; and similar reports come 
from other areas. At Canterbury the W.E.A. branch was authorized 
to undertake the collection of books for the troops and over 500 had 
been delivered as a first instalment. Meanwhile, a national scheme for 
the army has been worked out by all the responsible bodies. At 
Glasgow, says a writer in the Glasgow Herald, ‘in A.R.P. first-aid 
depots, many hours are spent in the vitally necessary but tedious 
occupation of standing by. When the W.E.A., at the request of the 
staffs, undertook to provide lectures, the response was overwhelming. 
Attendances never fell below 30 and they were generally in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50 and on occasion reached 70.’ As a result, a delegate 
meeting of all the centres was called to hear the W.E.A. District 
Secretary speak on adult education. Similar work has been done with 
hospital staffs, and contacts have been made with the ‘balloons’. A 
‘midnight play-reading A.R.P. group’ is meeting at Stoke-on-Trent. 
Another pioneering scheme which has been given great publicity in 
Birmingham and Glasgow, but which can be paralleled elsewhere, is 
for ‘study clubs’ with special ‘bulletins’ and ‘study group outlines’— 
a series of which is being issued by the W.E.A. nationally——where 
for various reasons normal classes cannot be organized. 

This new field will no doubt be increasingly developed as time 
passes and especially if the ‘lull’ gives place to ‘the war’. Meanwhile, 
it is equally pleasing to find that some of our older friends are showing 
renewed interest. In North Staffs, for instance, where a volume of 
work has been carried on with the Working Men’s Clubs, there are 
already 239 lectures arranged as against 120 last year, and audiences 
have been as large as 200. Moreover, in other Districts, normal growth 
has not been checked. New branches have been formed; new rural 
schemes are being developed; and in many villages the response has 
been remarkable. 

The same story of increased attendances comes from many sides, 
and it is here, perhaps, that our anticipations were at fault. Off setting, 
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in some degree, the expected difficulties about registered students 
qualifying, there has been the spontaneous growth of student interest. 
‘A number of new Tutorial classes have been started,’ gays one District 
Secretary ‘and the attendances at these and at many of the other classes 
have exceeded expectations.’ In one case, he adds, the local officers 
found no way of carrying on, ‘but at a meeting of some of the students 
at a private house twelve attended and it was decided to make a start, 
with the result that 42 attended each of the first three meetings. In 
two cases it was necessary to divide the class into two.’ 

There is thus no question of a serious decline in W.E.A. work this 
winter, in spite of the fact that the outbreak of war, coming in Septem- 
ber, cut right across the programmes of our Branches and that most of 
the work of preparation had to be begun over again. There is, of 
course, the ever present cause of anxiety—finance. The vitality 
shown by Branches in this crisis has been the best justification of the 
Association; the members have their own problems—overtime or 
unemployment (the latter especially, perhaps, in London); they, like 
others, have seen their families broken up or have made room in their 
homes for ‘evacuees’; they are taking their share of voluntary work in 
the civil defence services; but they have still felt that the work of the 
W.E.A. must go on. But every new responsibility undertaken means 
financial outlay; there is an extra strain on the over-worked adminis- 
trative machine: and there is a deficit on every class, and there has 
been a measure of uncertainty as to how far L.E.A.s would be ready, 
in war-time, to make their grants towards meeting it. There is always 
the doubt whether subscribers will be able to maintain their support. 
It is to be hoped that many will recognize that a work which contri- 
butes so much to maintaining the sanity and steadiness of judgment 
which is always necessary in a democratic community and never more 
so than in war-time, and which can enlist such a volume of devoted 
service, must not be allowed to suffer. So, we may even wring out of 
the tragedy of war new opportunities of realizing the goal which is that 
—as Mr. Amery said in the «cent debate on Education—‘All education 
shall be a preparation for «2 and all life a continuation of education.’ 
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The Extra-Mural Work of Universities 
under War Conditions 
ROBERT PEERS 


Professor Peers is Chairman of the Universities Extra-Mural 
Consultative Committee 


URING the few weeks which elapsed between the outbreak of 
war and the opening of classes, those who are responsible for 
the administration of University extra-mural teaching were carrying a 
heavy burden of anxiety. Nobody knew what was likely to happen; 
committees could not meet; and the obstacles in the way of the forma- 
tion of classes loomed very large. There were those who took the view 
that normal extra-mural work would be impossible under war condi- 
tions; but there were, fortunately, many others who had greater faith 
in the solidarity of the movement, and who not only saw no reason 
why adult education should not continue, but were also convinced 
that its continuance was urgently necessary in the national interest. 
The situation was helped by two factors—the experience of the 
previous autumn, and the fact that discussions had been going on 
during the summer between the representatives of responsible bodies, 
and between them and the officers of the Board of Education. The 
difficulties of a possible war situation had been envisaged, and 
negotiations concerning a revision of the Regulations to meet the 
special difficulties had made considerable progress. The Board had 
made it clear in these discussions that there would be no question of a 
restriction of normal facilities, but that, on the contrary, everything 
possible would be done to ensure the continuance of adult education. 
Thus although revised Regulations had not been issued when classes 
began in the first few weeks of the war, responsible bodies had an 
assurance that difficulties arising out of the war situation would as far 
as possible be met. Many of us have found, in this general insistence 
on the importance of maintaining adult education in tims of war, reason 
for a renewal of faith in the prospects of democracy. 
The actual changes in the Regulations have materially helped 
University responsible bodies. Lower qualifying minima, the power 
85 
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to remove from rolls the names of students who fall out for reasons 
connected with the war, and the new undertaking to pay a proportion 
of the grant on classes which fail to run their full course owing to war 
conditions, have all helped responsible bodies to go ahead with their 
plans, undeterred by heavy financial risks which they might have had 
to face if the existing requirements had not been modified. Actually, 
owing to the amazing response of the students, these concessions have 
proved to be less necessary than was anticipated; but they will be of 
great value in the more difficult centres, and have been an important 
factor in reducing anxiety at the beginning. 

Perhaps the most important concession, from the point of view 
of the Universities, has been the decision to double the number of 
Article 11 Tutors. This has enabled them to retain a number of staff 
tutors, whose position might have been in doubt if they had had to 
continue to rely upon Tutorial Class grants to enable them to main- 
tain salaries. Here again, however, the remarkable extent to which 
Tutorial Classes have been maintained has made this problem a less 
urgent one than it might have been. 

It is a little early, at this stage, to indicate precisely the position 
in the different Universities. There have been inevitable losses as 
compared with previous sessions, due to the absorption of students 
and prospective students into various branches of national service, 
A.R.P. difficulties, and reduced facilities of travel. Curiously enough, 
the large towns have been more seriously affected than the smaller 
places, and the work has, of course, suffered worst of all in London, 
where an impressive programme of University Extension Courses 
has, for the time being, completely disappeared. 

University Extension Courses generally have been more seriously 
hit than University Tutorial Classes and Sessional Classes, owing to 
the difficulty of collecting large audiences. This affects chiefly the 
work of Oxford and Cambridge. Even this, however, seems to be 
only a temporary set-back, and a considerable number of centres are 
likely to revive later. Oxford and London are both offering short 
series of three lectures each to centres which find difficulty in organ- 
izing ordinary courses. 

It might have been expected that University Tutorial Classes, in 
view of the three-year commitment, would have been the first to 
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suffer under war conditions. The actual position is, however, extra- 
ordinarily satisfactory in the circumstances. One University has two 
more Tutorial Classes than it had last session. In a number of other 
cases, the loss is no more than five or ten per cent as compared with 
1937-38, and in no case is it more than 25 or 30 per cent. It is more 
difficult to state the position as far as University Sessional Classes are 
concerned. Most of those now running began rather later than usual, 
and new courses are constantly starting. Under the revised Regula- 
tions, Shorter Sessional Courses (not less than twelve meetings) may 
be provided in urban centres. It seems likely that, in the country as a 
whole, there will be little decline in the actual number of sessional 
Classes, although the average length of courses will be less. 

Most responsible bodies are, of course, faced with a very heavy 
demand for courses dealing with International Relations, Modern 
European History, and other subjects related to the present war. 
At the same time, there is no evidence of any serious decline of interest 
in the other subjects usually taken in adult classes, and it may be said 
that the normal work of adult education is carrying on. 

Now that ordinary class programmes are reasonably well established, 
University bodies, in co-operation with the different W.E.A. districts 
and other voluntary bodies, are beginning to work out plans for special 
pieces of work. In a number of cases, short courses and single lectures 
dealing with various aspects of the present situation are being offered 
in local centres. Lectures are also being provided in military camps and 
depots, in co-operation with the authorities, and plans are being formed 
for the extension of this work. 

It may be said in conclusion that, whatever other difficulties there 
have been, lack of keenness has not been one of them. The general 
experience has been that classes have never started better or with more 
enthusiasm than at the beginning of the present session. This is a high 
tribute to the pioneer efforts of the Workers’ Educational Association 
and to the activities of all those who have helped to keep the work 
going under difficulties in towns and villages throughout the country. 
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Adult Education and the Local Education 
Authorities in War Time 


HERE is no central clearing house which collects particulars 

of their adult work from the Local Education Authorities: this 
perhaps is a function which the British Institute might add to its 
numerous other activities. It might even reconsider the project of 
bringing out an Annual Directory of all classes and courses organized 
by every type of providing-body. 

Because there is no such clearing house, a small sample investigation 
proved the quickest way of discovering the effects of the war upon the 
adult work of those L.E.A.s which conduct such courses. The follow- 
ing notes are based upon information provided to the Institute by a 
few dozen Local Education Authorities. 

The first of the conclusions which can be drawn from this informa- 
tion is that the volume of classes now running compares favourably, 
all things considered, with last year’s work. Sixty per cent of last year’s 
programme appears to be the average so far, although some areas 
(such as Barnsley) are up to 75 per cent. Even London, so heavily hit 
by evacuation, reports that a third of its Evening Institutes are now 
open, and anticipates that half of them will be open in the NewYear. 
Manchester reports that ‘provision for senior and adult students 
approximates more nearly to the pre-war contribution than does any 
other branch of the educational service’ in that city. Several authorities 
point out that the obstacle to launching classes has not been apathy 
on the part of the students, but the necessity of blacking out premises, 
and as fast as these are being completed, new classes are rapidly forming. 

Early difficulties about premises are, on the whole, being overcome, 
and some authorities report that buildings which have been com- 
mandeered are now being returned. 

Many L.E.A.s are evidently willing to consider and sustain special 
war-time experiments. Short courses for A.R.P. workers are being 
planned in some places, while Manchester is co-operating with the 
University and military authorities in providing non-technical lec- 
tures to members of the Forces. Schemes of this kind are also being 
considered by certain of the voluntary bodies. 
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On the whole, there is no sign that L.E.A.s are likely to withdraw 
the support they give in so many instances to the work of the volun- 
tary bodies. In Northumberland the maximum grant is being increased 
for Extra-Mural and W.E.A. courses, and even in London, where the 
costs of evacuation are colossal, it is reported that ‘there is no reason 
to anticipate any modification of our pre-war policy of aiding volun- 
tary bodies by accepting responsibility for paying instructors’. 

We hope to record in more detail in the next issue of the journal the 
position of L.E.A. provision; meanwhile, these brief notes may serve 
as an assurance that L.E.A.s recognize the contribution which their 
provision of adult classes can make in counteracting the apathy and 
boredom of the black-out. 


Residential Colleges 


HE Residential Colleges for Adult Education were closed for 

their normal work at the outbreak of war. Ruskin College was 
requisitioned as a Maternity Hospital, Coleg Harlech was taken over 
by the University of Liverpool for some of their women students, 
Fircroft was closed in anticipation of the premises being required for 
emergency purposes, Hillcroft, by agreement, was rented to the 
National Bank of Australasia and the Eastern Bank, and Avoncroft, 
the Residential College for Rural Workers, at the request of the 
Ministry of Agriculture modified its curriculum and practical farming 
provision to meet the requirements of the Government’s Scheme for 
training members of the Women’s Land Army. Under this scheme the 
services of the college staff, with one exception, have been retained. 
Two groups of trainees have already been in residence and have pro- 
ceeded to their new occupation on farms in different parts of the 
country. Woodbrooke is the exception amongst the colleges, and has 
kept to its usual course and practice and has had a very large, if not 
actually a full complement of students. 

It appears that a considerable proportion of the students who had 
been accepted for courses of study during the session 1939-40 are still 
available and would welcome the opportunity of entering upon their 
work. The Board of Education and some Local Education Authorities, 
are prepared to continue their grant-aid for such courses. Some of the 
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colleges therefore are considering the provision of alternative accom- 
modation and arrangements for the continuance of their work during 
the war. Both Ruskin and Harlech have resumed their courses, and 
between them have already registered forty students. Fircroft expects 
to make similar arrangements shortly. It is important that Education 
Authorities, Adult Education organizations, Class Tutors and students 
throughout the country should know that some of the Colleges are 
open again. Men and women who are capable of making good use of a 
full-time course of study, and in other ways are free to do so, should be 
encouraged to get in touch with the Principal of the College they wish 
to attend, or the Secretary of the Educational Settlements Association, 
8 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C.1. 


Educational Settlements 


NFORMATION received from the Educational Settlements 

Association shows that all the thirty Settlements, with the exception 
of Balham, are open and active. Certain of them, such as Bristol, are 
receiving fresh recruits from London firms and Government depart- 
ments which have been evacuated to their areas. Other Settlements in 
the reception areas, such as Letchworth, Risca and Maryport, have 
been undertaking exacting additional duties for the evacuees. At Risca, 
for example, the Boys’ Club and the Children’s Play Centre, which are 
an.ntegral part of the Settlement, have made arrangements to put their 
facilities at the disposal of two thousand evacuated children. At other 
Settlements, special arrangements include the provision of classes in 
hygiene and mothercraft for mothers with evacuated children, or the 
establishment of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. In a number of cases the 
Settlements have been able to give house room to various organiza- 
tions engaged on the Home Front but without in any case interfering 
with their educational facilities. At every Settlement the usual educa- 
tional programme is proceeding; and in this branch of adult education 
as in most others it is safe to say that something like 75 per cent of 
peace-time activity is already in progress, and that most of the Settle- 
ments anticipate an increase even on this satisfactory figure. 
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Informal Adult Education 


War Time Progress of the Educational Work conducted under the 
auspices of the National Council of Social Service 


PON the outbreak of war there was a general tendency through- 
<a the country to hold up the arrangements for the normal 
winter programme. Some regarded education as a subject to be put 
away until happier times; in their view it was inappropriate to think 
of music and drama, for example, when there was A.R.P. or first-aid 
work to do. Others, while regretting the necessity for putting aside 
their programmes, felt that they could only plan from day to day and 
could not look ahead sufficiently to proceed with their normal activi- 
ties, but others, from the beginning realized the value of social and 
cultural activities in heartening and sustaining themselves and their 
neighbours and in unifying the new social groupings which the war 
has brought about. 

The second stage, reached some weeks after the commencement of 
war, was a general realization of the contribution educational-social 
work could make to the country. Some relaxation of strain was con- 
sciously felt, and there was a widespread desire to return to normality 
in so far as this was possible under war conditions. The demand for 
services is now equal if not greater than in previous years, although 
the supply has been hampered temporarily owing to the difficulties 
caused by the black-out, commandeered premises, transport delays, 
demands of war services and, in many areas, the movement of the 
population. Ways and means of overcoming these difficulties have 
been found, for example, over 1,000 clubs for unemployed people are 
now open and continuing their normal activities as far as it is possible, 
and it is estimated that over 90 per cent of the educational programme 
of associated bodies in certain reception areas will be in operation be- 
fore Christmas; increased demands are being received daily. 

On the whole the tendency has been for the increase to be greatest 
in informal work, particularly in reception areas where people are 
wisely using community activities as a means of dealing with their 
visitors. The new ‘make-up’ of the village or small town and the differ- 
ing tastes of the composite groups has demanded freedom and flexi- 
bility in organization and resource, imagination and power to ‘makedo’ 
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in programme planning. The practical approach has been popular 
both in cultural work and handicrafts: the demand for the former is 
increasing but no special adaptation has been necessary to meet war- 
time conditions. Handicrafts on the other hand have to some extent 
been deflected to meet immediate requirements—comforts for soldiers, 
A.R.P. requisites, and toys for evacuated children loom large in some 
programmes and many groups are handicapped by the increased cost 
and shortage of certain materials (e.g. timber). 

The response to instruction in food preparation and production has 
varied. The demand for classes in cookery, food preserving and garden- 
ing has been good in some areas, but disappointing in others, although 
on the whole many activities of women’s clubs and groups may be 
said to be thriving as a result of the war. The needs of the evacuees, 
the hospitals and the troops have given a strong stimulus to women’s 
handicrafts classes, to which have been added the demand for instruc- 
tion in questions relating to the home front, e.g. a handyman’s or 
rather a handywomen’s course has been popular in the North. 

‘News of the Week’ discussion groups have been started in the 
clubs for unemployed people under the direction of regular leaders, 
which collect the news items during the week and use them as a basis 
of discussions. These have been much in demand. 

Work in residential centres practically ceased in September. King’s 
Standing became the emergency headquarters of the N.C.S.S. Other 
centres at which courses were held in association with the N.C.S.S., 
e.g. Hardwick Hall, Wincham Hall, and Coleg Harlech, were taken 
over for evacuation purposes and The Beeches has closed temporarily. 

The need for training of leaders work such as that undertaken at 
the residential centres is as real in time of war as in peace and plans for 
the carrying on of the work of the centres are now under consideration. 

If one had to choose for special mention one subject out of the many 
which are meeting war-time needs, it would perhaps be music. The 
value of music, not as an escape, but as an ally in time of stress, ob- 
tained belated recognition during the last war. This time there has 
been an immediate response to the steps taken to offer practical services 
to music groups, and there is a widespread demand for more help than 
at the moment it is practicable to give. As time goes on the situation 
will adjust itself, and there is little doubt that the war will have accele- 
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rated musical education rather than, as was at first feared in some quart- 
ers, made a break whereby much of the progress made in past years 
would have been lost. 

The outlook for the more informal types of education on the home 
front is encouraging. Many people are now being attracted who under 
normal conditions might not have had either the interest or the 
opportunity to receive instruction. 


Group Listening in War Time 


ITH the outbreak of war, many of the plans for the develop- 

ment of Group Listening which had been maturing during 
the summer had to be postponed. The reduction of the B.B.C. service 
to a single programme obviously meant drastic curtailment in all 
directions. The kind of talks which could be used by Listening Groups 
could not at once be fitted in to the programme at a time when the 
Group Listening audience could make use of them. During the last 
few weeks, however, letters from the general public as well as from 
individuals and organizations connected with Adult Education have 
shown that there is a real need for informed talks on general cultural 
subjects and on problems more immediately relating to or arising out 
of the war. Such talks indeed have all along been provided, though 
generally in the day-time or in the late evening, since in the early days 
of the war, during the change over from peace conditions, there was a 
big demand in the middle of the evening for news and notices, which 
made it very difficult to introduce more of the spoken word. Now that 
the notice period has been considerably reduced, it has been found 
possible once more to introduce weekly two series of talks between 
7.30—9.0 p.m., suitable for the selective individual listener which 
should be of interest to the Discussion Group audience. 

The first of these series began on November 27th, under the title, 
‘The Artist in the Witness Box’, and is being given on Mondays, from 
7.40-——8.0 p.m. Eric Newton, the Art Critic to the Manchester Guardian 
and Sunday Times, is the editor of the series, but many others— 
artists, architects, art dealers and cartoonists, are contributing as well. 

The other series under the title of ‘Europe in Travail’, is by Mr. 
Middleton Murry on Fridays, from 8.o—8.15 p.m. 
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It is fairly certain now, that war conditions permitting, there will 
be two regular series of serious talks between 7 and 9 in the evening 
suitable for audiences who like talks on cultural, political or social 
subjects. Group Listening should make a special appeal in these days. 
The securing of premises properly blacked-out is difficult. If the war 
continues it may not be easy to obtain all the tutors required: travelling 
in any case is restricted owing to petrol rationing, and most important 
of all, people are loath to travel far from home. Practically every home 
contains a wireless set, and is suitably blacked out. Informal fire-side 
Groups should serve a real need in enabling their members to obtain 
a fuller knowledge on problems of to-day, and in helping to provide 
happy social occasions in comfort and safety. 


Educational Programmes in the Y.W.C.A. 
in War Time 


URING the first two months of the war, Y.W.C.A. Club pro- 
mete had to be adapted, like those of other organizations, to 
the changed circumstances under which clubs were meeting. A few 
found their premises commandeered, in others, where club and hostel 
were in the same premises, the need for emergency accommodation 
lessened the amount of club rooms available, while in addition, the 
first few weeks of the black-out meant that club hours had to be 
considerably modified. 

The black-out has meant that our Clubs have had to cater in many 
places for increased numbers, especially large numbers of young 
people—boys and girls—who have been made welcome but who, in 
many cases, are not interested in anything that savours of education! 

In other groups there has been a very noted increase and interest 
in Current Events. There are Current Event Groups in clubs in 
different parts of London, Scotland, the Midlands, Yorkshire, etc. 
Other groups have asked for discussions on Mr. Keynes’ proposals, 
and so on. In the Central Club in London a keen inquiring group 
has been meeting for sidelights on Economics, and another in the same 
club to study Federal Union. Modern European History is also 
popular. Several new German classes, in some cases taken by refugees, 
have been started. 
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An interesting experiment was made at the Manchester Y.W.C.A. 
when their Sunday International Group discussed, under the ieader- 
ship of the news editor of the Manchester Evening News, ‘What is 
Wrong with our Newspapers’? Guests included Czechoslovakians, 
Austrians and German refugees. 

There has been closer co-operation with the W.E.A. in some dis- 
tricts, with an increased number of W.E.A. Groups in Y.W.C.A. 
Clubs. In some places the W.E.A. have found it difficult to get rooms, 
as at Bristol, where there are five W.E.A. Groups running in the 
Y.W.C.A. building. 

Some of the married members’ groups in the North of England, 
which include a number of evacuee visitors, have included in their 
programme discussions on Current Events, Work of the League of 
Nations, and one club has run a Literary Group. 

A number of club leaders report increased interest in discussions on 
Religious Questions. In Huddersfield, a discussion group is running on 
Sunday evenings on ‘Faith or Fear’, while in Dagenham a set of three 
discussions on “Design for Living’ has led to a plan for a full study 
week-end on the subject. 

A rumber of requests for educational material have been sent in to 
our ‘iducation Committee, including a request for study material on 
the Balkan Countries and other Countries in the News; suggested 
subjects for discussion on topical questions, especially among younger 


groups. 


Townswomen’s Guilds in War Time 


HILE many Guild members are looking to their regular Guild 

meeting to give them something normal and clear of the all- 
pervading war atmosphere, I am afraid that for the present there is a 
tendency for the majority to be content with knitting and sewing 
for hospitals and the forces. 

We have had splendid evidence of the strength of the movement 
arising from its democratic structure and management. As I think 
is known, the National Union is financed almost entirely by the 
Guilds. We could not tell how war was going to affect their ability to 
fulfil their promises of gifts to the funds. As usual in September the 
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National Union had large bills to meet and we had to assume that our 
revenue would fall. We therefore made drastic cuts in our expenditure, 
reducing the staff to an absolute minimum. But the Guilds responded 
astonishingly well when we wrote explaining exactly how we were 
placed financially. Not only have they met the accounts that they had 
outstanding with us and sent cash for most of their orders since, but 
they have contributed already only a few hundred short of the 
£2,640 promised before the end of the year. 

It is difficult to estimate what the position will be next year. Halls 
for their meetings are a grave difficulty. Even where those that have 
been commandeered have again been released, the charges in many 
places have soared with the restriction in the number of available 
meeting places. It will not be easy, either, for money-raising efforts to 
be held in support of anything other than war charities. 

We have been able to resume publication of Zhe Townswoman, 
reduced in size and price. The National Union will be working 
mainly through this to feed Guilds with ideas of how to continue 
constructive educational activities in abnormal conditions. We 
visualize the necessity for evolving still more energetically methods 
for small informal groups meeting in each other’s houses and for 
members’ meetings being without outside specialists to lead and 
guide discussions. The musical broadcast programmes also, and forms 
of small scale music making are being developed by Miss Kathleen 
Talbot, who is on our executive committee. A beginning on the 
dramatic side, with suggestions for play-readings, is also being made. 
Each month questions on topical subjects will be given for discussion 
in the form of round table conferences. 
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PARLIAMENT by W. Ivor Jennings (Cambridge University Press) 25s. 


DR. JENNINGS set himself a high standard in his very valuable ‘Cabinet 
Government’ published in 1936, and he warns the reader that this companion 
volume cannot be expected to show quite the same freshness or to cover so 
much uncharted territory as the earlier study. A book on such a subject must 
necessarily repeat matter available in other works. It is nevertheless useful to 
have it together; some of it is new; and Dr. Jennings shows again his genius 
for clear exposition of well collected material admirably arranged. It is a 
great pity that the book is not published at a third of its price. 

This study covers the whole organization and procedure of both Houses. 
It includes a chapter of 40 pages on delegated legislation. There is a useful 
appendix showing an analysis of time spent in business on the floor of the 
Commons. Particularly valuable is Dr. Jennings’s revelation, both in an 
appendix and in the text, of the extent to which private members still 
initiate legislation. Though small this appears to be greater than has some- 
times been believed. 

Points of interest made and proved are that the average age of the M.P. 
is 50; that a socializing measure cannot be passed as Money Bill, and there- 
fore is subject to the Lords’ delaying power; that the definition of ‘a 
matter of definite public urgency’ for purposes of adjournment motions is 
not altogether adequate. There is useful and full reference to Standing 
Orders. 

The section in which Dr. Jennings deals with the importance of questions 
in the House is well illustrated. We see that, as in the Savidge case, a question 
can lead to a public inquiry and administrative change. Dr. Jennings truly 
remarks that nothing is more feared or carefully guarded against by the 
department than the question. This is one of the ways in which our system 
does most to secure that administration is not in violent discord with public 
opinion. 

One of the real services performed by this book is to show by illustration 
the way in which organized interest can and does influence government. The 
pressure, successfully brought to bear cn the present Government by the 
National Farmers’ Union when Mr. Chamberlain’s announced policy did not 
satisfy it, is a case in point. This is especially important where the organized 
interest is one which normally supports the Government, as was the case 
here and in the modifications on the National Defence Contribution. The 
Commons are an important intermediary, one of the methods through which 
the interest organizes. ‘A Government cannot lose its authority in the 
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House’, as Dr. Jennings rightly says, ‘and yet maintain its prestige in the 
country’. 

The already published study of ‘the technique of opposition’ is expanded, 
and is extremely interesting. However, all may not agree with the conclusion 
that the ‘division between Government and Opposition . . . can never be 
fundamental unless the Opposition wishes the Government to remain in 
power for a generation’ (p. 155). That surely depends first on whether there 
is a ‘fundamental’ cleavage in public opinion, and secondly on the rapidity 
with which in critical times the marginal voter is able to change his mind. 
If it be true, then we may well ask whether democracy is adaptable enough a 
system for modern conditions. Here we should avoid reasoning too much 
from nineteenth century analogies. 

Again, when Dr. Jennings claims that the result of our parliamentary 
machine is ‘a system of administration which accords far more closely with 
public opinion than at any time in the history of these islands and (it is 
believed) than in any other country in the world’ is he not putting a good 
case rather too high? France, Scandinavia, and some of the Dominions are 
surely at least comparable; and if we allow for the greater economic in- 
equalities in this country than in those others we are tempted to wonder 
whether the ‘public opinion’ with which there is accord is not more often 
here than there an economically influential and highly organized opinion, it 
is true, but a sectional and minority opinion nevertheless. 

The book is well produced. There are minor printing errors which have 
escaped the proof-reader on pp. 107 and 183, and a line misplaced on p. 289. 
It would be useful to ensure in a second edition that the headlines in the 
many good statistical tables should show clearly without reference to the 
text what is the material they contain. H. R. G. GREAVES 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S FooD by J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham (Jonathan 
Cape) 12s. 6d. 


THE writing of this study has clearly been a labour of love, and the reading 
of it is no less delightful. All honour, then, to its authors, and all honour 
to Sir Alexander Walker, ‘whose generosity made it possible to publish 
this book’ of 570 pages, crammed full of facts and with many illustrations, 
for the price of twelve-and-sixpence. Every library should hasten to buy 
a copy, and press its clients to read it all, including the dedication to that 
earlier J. B. S. Haldane, the Dr. William Stark who made dietary experi- 
ments on his own body until he died of them. 

The book can be read and enjoyed from many points of view, of which 
not the least is for the sheer fascination of odd facts. Do you know, for 
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example, why and when the production of wine went out in England, when 
and why oysters, from being the poor man’s food, became a luxury for the 
rich, what gin was made of in the days of Hogarth, why our ancestors 
were able to drink four bottles of port with their dinners, why sailors call 
canned meat ‘sweet Fanny Adams,’ and why, during the Great War, we had 
to eat so much Jemon marmalade? Do you know that old gentlemen used 
to have wet-nurses, that in the sixteenth century salad oil was prescribed 
as a preliminary to a good drunk, that butter used to be a fine aperient, 
that Elizabethan Englishmen ate porpoise, seal, and whale, and that in the 
mid-nineteenth century there was a great effort to popularize ‘hippogriff 
banquets’—based on horse-flesh? This book will tell you all about these 
and many other curious and pleasing facts. 

But it is not by any means merely a collection of odd facts, however 
attractive. The authors have endeavoured to give a picture, through five 
centuries, of what the Englishman ate, how it was produced, and at what 
prices, how he ate it, and what effect it had on his body. To this end they have 
collected and collated a very great deal of information. They have studied 
the menus of rich and poor, from great households to prisons and work- 
houses; they have noted the ingredients of the meals, where they came 
from, and how they were cooked. They have studied, in so far as available, 
price changes in the materials of cooking, and also the more sinister changes 
in the materials themselves, tracing the history from medieval giving of 
short weight and selling of rancid food to eighteenth and nineteenth century 
adulteration practices—a brief but valuable history of canning is appended 
to the last-named discussion. Furthermore, they have analysed some of 
the typical diets they have discovered according to modern medical know- 
ledge, and reached a variety of interesting conclusions about the nutritional 
values both of the meals which people actually ate and the meals which 
reformers such as Jonas Hanway thought would be suitable for the poor. 

This study leads them on, naturally, to an attempt to correlate their 
facts about diet with what is known of the medical history of the nation. 
Here, I think, they would be the first to admit that their results, while not 
less interesting, are less satisfactory—it may be the fault of the records, or 
it may be that there was some contributing factor which no one has as yet 
succeeded in discovering. The history of scurvy, the most obvious disease 
to tackle, gives little trouble; the facts fit together nicely. But in the case of 
rickets they do not; rickets, according to medical records, does not appear 
when it ought or increase when it ought to. The records of ergot poisoning 
and hunger-cedema, while less important, are not much more satisfactory; 
and the authors, like many others, have come up against the indubitable 
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fact of the improvement in health at the end of the eighteenth century, 
without being able adequately to explain it. This, of course, does not in the 
least invalidate their work; it only emphasizes that there is room for a great 
deal more. 

Their conclusions are various and interesting. In general, they seem to 
think that the diet in medieval England of all classes—except in time of 
dearth—was a good deal more healthy than two or three hundred years 
later; and that the poor were relatively a great deal better off as regards food 
than they were in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; they seem even 
to think that the effects of medical science, at any rate until the mid- 
nineteenth century, was rather to worsen the diet of the people, by letting 
loose on them a number of cranks with no conception of calorific values or 
of the positive relation between health and right feeding. Some of their 
strictures on industrial-revolution ‘philanthropists,’ like that ‘humourless 
old hypocrite,’ Dr. Ure, are also certainly well-deserved. 

Finally, I should like particularly to recommend at the present moment 
their chapter (alas! all too short) on food and the Great War. It ought 
to be reprinted separately and sent to all members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in particular those responsible for the Ministry of Food and the 
Ministry of Blockade. It might have a really important effect on the conduct 
and the results of the war. But, though the most topical, it is only one valuable 
section of a most valuable piece of work. 

MARGARET COLE 


CHILDREN IN THE CINEMA by Richard Ford (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. net. 


oF all the children in shis country between the ages of 5 and 15 some 67 per 
cent, or nearly five million, go to the cinema regularly. Many go once a 
week, some three or four times. It is generally agreed that the films which they 
see, and which are supplied for adult entertainment, are unsuitable for them 
for three principal reasons: they often deal with themes entirely above their 
heads, they may contain scenes which inspire fear and terror (sometimes 
because they are not properly understood), and they may inculcate in young 
minds unfortified by critical detachment wrong information and undesirable 
social behaviour. 

Attempts made to deal with the problem through censorship, by the 
adoption of ‘A’ and (for terrifying films) ‘H’ certificates, have proved un- 
satisfactory. There is considerable evidence that the restrictions on ‘A’ 
films are evaded. Even if they were not, it is clear that some more positive 
solution is desirable. Two possibilities suggest themselves: the organization 
of special children’s films shows and the encouragement of film appreciation. 
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to enable children to choose and watch their films with greater discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Ford’s book is the first published in this country to deal with this 
problem in all its aspects: but although in a conclusion he makes reference to 
film appreciation, it is with the first of the two suggested solutions that he is 
mainly concerned. As organizer of the largest chain of children’s matinées in 
the country, his experience is unique, and it is from its clear statement of 
practical difficulties that the value of this book largely derives. Mr. Ford 
makes it abundantly clear that anything like a special children’s cinema, how- 
ever desirable, is at present impossible to establish, and that the only feasible 
solution is the development of the children’s matinée. He describes in con- 
siderable detail the operation of the matinées under his control, and by 
analysing the results of a detailed questionnaire circulated to some 140 of his 
managers he is able not only to confirm, but to add much to previous know- 
ledge. From his own experience, too, he has been able to illuminate with 
occasional human touches this survey of what is fundamentally such a very 
human subject. I cannot forbear requoting one of the most delightful of the 
several letters from children in the book: 

‘Dear Pictures Palace Man. I like you Mickey Mouse Pictures and Jane 
Withers better than the boo and hooray cowboys and I am interested in 
the sierial to. I like your Mickey Mouse pictures better than the silly 
syphany’. 

Mr. Ford has performed an invaluable service by throwing a searchlight of 
informed and rational analysis upon a subject which is too often either 
ignored or regarded with violent prejudice. (The bogey that the cinema is a 
major cause of juvenile delinquency, for example, he lays with deadly juxta- 
position of quotation from the wise and the unwise). 

It is because the problem is too vital and too urgent to be treated with 
either indifference or prejudice that one hopes this book will be read as 
widely as it deserves. 

ERNEST H. LINDGREN 


THE DISCOVERY OF MAN by Stanley Casson (Hamish Hamilton) 12s. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD by Benjamin Farrington 
(Allen & Unwin) tos. 6d. 


HERE are two books both of which are concerned with one of the most 
fascinating of subjects—the enlargement of man’s knowledge about himself 
and the world in which he lives. Their scope is different. Mr. Casson tries to 
tell the whole tale of the growth of archeology and anthropology from the 
first observers in antiquity to the army of present-day explorers, while 
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Professor Farrington confines himself to a discussion of the progress and 
limitations of scientific thought in two periods of classical culture. And their 
approach, also, is entirely different; for Mr. Casson writes as a historian 
telling a story, and though his own view of the progress and probable 
fate of civilization are well-known, they do not intrude themselves into his 
book; whereas Professor Farrington has a thesis to expound, and selects his 
historical facts to illustrate it. 

Mr. Casson had an enjoyable task, and has performed it with 
enjoyment and so as to contribute to the enjoyment of his readers. 
Few tales are more thrilling, to anyone who loves the proper study 
of mankind, than that of the study of man’s antiquity which begins, 
accordingly to Mr. Casson’s chronology, with Cyriac of Ancona, who in 
1435 B.c. ‘took ship for Greece,’ and goes on, in a wide and increasingly 
ordered sweep, to the discovery of Crete, Sumer and Mohenjodaro, homes 
of developed civilizations, of Sinanthropic man in the Far East, and piled 
eoliths on the tops of Kentish downs. It is an epic, through which stalk the 
names of heroes, Vesalius, Scheffer, Boucher de Perthes, Darwin, Tylor, 
Schliemann, Frazer, Petrie, Evans, Woolley, Harrison, and many others— 
many more than the author has space to mention. The very richness of his 
material, indeed, makes me wish that he had omitted the first third of his 
book, which relates to classical times, and so left himself more space to deal 
with the modern world. Herodotus was a great man, no doubt; but he has 
been well-praised in many works, and the spirit of enquiry so disappeared in 
Roman and in medieval times, that there is no real continuity to the story. 

This may read like an ungrateful grumble at a book which has given me 
much pleasure; yet I cannot but feel that if Mr. Casson had allowed himself 
more space he would have been able to make his account even more exciting, 
less of a catalogue—as in some passages it is—and would not have omitted, 
for example, such important new branches as the researches recently made 
in the U.S.S.R. into the origins of human agriculture. There is real room for 
a book which should combine the history of archzology with a description 
both of its methods on the lines of Sir Leonard Woolley and of its effect 
on the minds of students as vividly described by Professor Collingwood, 
and Mr. Casson is clearly the man to give it us. Will he not make the attempt? 

There is a slip on page 158, where Dr. Lightfoot, who dated the creation 
of the world, has got into the wrong century; and there is a very ungenerous 
reference to Mariette, who whatever his faults as an excavator, did save, 
against enormous difficulties, a mass of Egyptian antiquities from greedy 
tourists and greedy Viceroys; but these are minor blemishes on an inter- 
esting and valuable book. 
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The same, unfortunately, cannot be said of Professor Farrington, whose 
misleadingly-named book seeks to prove that in ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome science, in the persons chiefly of Anaxagoras and Epicurus, was 
deliberately crushed by the ruling classes. Having read it carefully, I can only 
say that in my opinion Professor Farrington provides no evidence either 
that the brilliant guesses of the Ionian philosophers were really leading 
to any true scientific study, or that the expulsion of Anaxagoras was due to 
class-prejudice, or that Epicurus was a scientist at all. No doubt Plato 
would have been hostile to scientific enquiry; but Plato did not expel 
Anaxagoras. No doubt Pindar’s views were not democratic; but Pindar, 
who lived in Thebes and died at seventy-nine, twenty years before the expul- 
sion of Anaxagoras, is not of muc’i value as a contemporary witness. And 
most of Professor Farrington’s ‘proofs’ are of much the same kind, and 
vitiate a good deal of the literary criticism which he includes. It should be 
possible to appreciate the merits of Lucretius without trying to turn him 
into a champion of democracy; and Professor Farrington, who makes some 
well-deserved hits at Lucretian commentators, such as M. Patin, who 
violently read their own interpretations into the poet’s mind, should look 
to the beam in his own eye. 

MARGARET COLE 


THE CITY PAGE by F. Lee; THE BRITISH RAILWAYS TO-DAY by K. G. Fenelon; 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCENE by F. Darvall; THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CON- 
VERSATIONS by 7. H. Pear; THE NATURE OF DREAMS by A. T. Ratcliff; 
PLATO by P. Leon; DEMOCRACY IN THE DOCK by G. Clark; PERSONALITY AND 
potitics by D. Thomson. Nelson’s Discussion Books. 2s. 6d. 

THE output of this series is now approaching fifty volumes, some of 
which, like The International Share Out, have already a considerable 
reputation. T}.2 latest issues, like the series as a whole, fall roughly into two 
groups; those vhich are strictly discussion books, and those which are 
primarily informative. 

To the latter belongs Frank Lee’s account of The City. Beginning with 
the origins of money, he describes the working of the banking system (by 
tracing the travels of a cheque), the foreign exchanges, investment and all 
such matters. The appendix on the composition of the Stock Exchange is 
especially noteworthy. There is a good index, but the useful references are 
tucked away in footnotes. The reader who gets as far as the City Editor’s 
column but finds the rest of the page beyond him will find this both instruc- 
tive and interesting. The book on the railways is not so helpful. It gives a 
lot of information about railway working and is well illustrated, but its scope 
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is narrow, excluding, as it does, both labour on the railways and the ques- 
tion of nationalization. The other descriptive book gives the historical back- 
ground to the ‘New Deal’. It is by a popular Extension lecturer, and should 
be widely read, since American politics now concern us so closely. 

In the two books on Psychology, Professor Pear once more indicates 
numerous by-ways for exploration, and Mr. Ratcliff’s book—a model of a 
study outline—explores the history of dreams and only reaches Freud on 
page 90. The shortest of the series renders into modern parlance the 
political issues which Plato raises; touching suggestively on his philo- 
sophical predecessors and leading to a rather unexpected conclusion; a useful 
discussion book for those who already know a little about the subject matter. 

There remain two books on politics. Democracy in the Dock will provoke 
furious argument; the title exactly indicates the theme. Dr. Thomson’s book 
also treats of the challenge to Democracy, though with more seriousness. 
His rather vague title does less than justice to his stimulating discussion of 
the citizen and political parties, democratic and totalitarian. 

H. C. SHEARMAN 
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